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Above: Funeral Service of Rev. Kil Sunju, Pyengyang 
(Dr. Moffett, presiding) 
Below: Rev. Kil Sunju, first pastor, Central Presbyterian Church 
Central Presbyterian Church, Pyengyang, Korea 
(Erected in 1900 and mother of 23 churches) 


Above: two brothers of the Sorai Church 
Soh Sang Yun, founder and first colporteur 
Soh Kyung Jo, pastor and one of the ‘‘first seven’’. 
Below: Sorai Church, built in 1895, still standing. 
(A new building, seating 1000, was erected in 1932) 
The Rev. James Gale, D. D., resident in Sorai, 1889. 
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The First Fifty Years (1784-1834) 


<= MONG THE English books on sale re- 
‘1 cently at the Christian Literature 
Society, Seoul, is one entitled, ‘The 
; Catholic Church in Korea”, publish- 
ed in Hongkong in 1924 by the Nazareth 
Printing Press of the Paris Foreign Mission 
Society. 

The First Part is entitled ‘The Introduction 
of Christianity into Korea and the first Per- 
secution. (1784-1831)”.. Dr. Clark’s article 
in this number covers the same period though 
the material is not all the same and some of 
the names are different or spelled differently. 

The last section of this First Part is en- 
titled, “The Church in Korea without Mission- 
ers for Thirty Years.” This is largely true. of 
the whole period, 1784-1834. The only Oc- 
cidental missionary to touch Korea during 
that time was a Protestant, Dr. Carl Gutzlaff 
who in a Chinese junk coasted along the coast 
of Korea from the Sir James Hall group of 
islands opposite Sorai Beach to the Chulla 
Provinces during the month, July 17—August 
17, 1832. An account for this visit is given in 
the Korea Mission Field of November, 1931. 

The only resident missionaries in Korea 
during this ‘“‘first fifty years’’ were two 
Chinese Catholic priests Fr. James Tjyou 
(1795-1801) and Fr. Pacific Ryou (1834-36). 
The first of these suffered martyrdom and the 
second was unfaithful to his trust and was 
sent back to China. 

We have the remarkable instance therefore 
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of Christianity being introduced and flourish- 
ing for fifty years in the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom’’, 
amid opposition and persecution, with only one 
ordained leader and he a mssionary from China 
for a period of seven years. The statement 
has been made that the ‘the Korean Catholic 
Church during the first fifty years of its exist- 
ence, furnished a thousand martyrs before the 
first missionary from Western lands took up 
his residence in the country”. Seven more 
years (1777-1784) preceded the fifty, during 
which time there were Korean Christians be- 
fore the baptism of Ri Syeng Hun as “Peter’’ 
in Peking in 1784, at which time’ Alexander de 
Govea was the Franciscan Bishop in the Capi- 
tal of China. 

- In 1831, Bishop Bruguiere, Co-adjutor of 
Siam, was appointed to Korea-and with him two 
priests, Fr. Maubant and the Chinese priest Fr. 
Ryou (see above). The French bishop and 
priest started across China by different routes 
in 1832 to meet in Tartary and go together to 
Korea. Fr. Maubant arrived in due time but 
it was two years before Bishop Bruguiere 
could join him at Sivang, Tartary, where they 
planned for a year as to how they could get 
into Korea. The Bishop started for the Korean 
frontier on October 7, 1835, but died at the 
village called. Pie-li-Keou in Mongolia on 
October 20th. Fr. Maubant proceeded to 
Korea alone, arriving in Seoul in January, 
1836, and became the first resident Occidental 
missionary in Korea. 


Korean Christians of One Hundred and 
Fifty Years Ago 


Rey,. C. A, CLARK, PH. D., D. D. 
Part I 


YEAR AGO, THE Protestant Mis- 
sions and Churches of Korea cele- 
brated their Jubilee, it being fifty 
iss§ years since the first missionary landed 
in fe county. Next year, or really this fall, the 
Roman Catholic Missions and Church in Korea 
will have their celebration of their One Hun- 
dred Fiftieth Anniversary. It really should be 
almost their 160th, if one counts from the time 
of the first inquirer who met to study certain 
Catholic books in 1777. 

The story of the early Catholic Missions in 
Korea is little known in the West. It is one 
of the most thrilling histories that any country 
in the world can show. It is as wonderful as 
Motley’s story of the “Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public’, only in that book the Catholics were 
the persecutors whereas in this story, it was 
the Catholic believers that were under the 
harrow. This story was published in French 
about 1870 in Dallet’s “Histoire de l’Eglise de 
Coree”’. A brief abstract of that story is 
given in the “Religions of Old Korea” publish- 
ed by Revell. 

In 1776, the year of our American Inde- 
pendence Proclamation, Korea was a vassal 
of China. She was a Hermit Nation in fact 
in those days, tightly shut against all the 
world with guards watching the border. Once 
a year, an embassy was sent overland the long 
journey to Peking to take the annual tribute 
to the Emperor and bring back his orders to 
the King. 

The members of these embassies on several 
occasions prior to 1777 met in Peking, mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Missions there and 
brought back with them as curiosities, certain 
of the Roman Catholic books. A man named 
Yi Tuk So (called also Yi Pyuki), of the 


noble Yi family of Kyungju in the southeastern 
part of the country, somehow got hold of 
some of these books and read them. He was 
well acquainted with the Kwun family of the 
literati who lived in the country of Yangeun, 
40 miles southeast of Seoul. In 1777, taking 
these strange books, he went to call upon the 
Kwuns and they all with some other friends 
betook themselves to an isolated Buddhist 
monastery in the mountains and together read 
and studied the books. The result of that 
reading was the belief on the part of them all 
that they had discovered a wonderful thing 
and that they wanted to know more about it. 

This was Korea’s first modern touch with 
the Gospel. There had been a slight touch 
with the Christianity of Japan in 1592 when 
the Shogun Hideyoshi sent over armies to 
conquer Korea; one of the generals and 
many of his leading soldiers were Christians, 
but all trace of that touch had long been lost. 

The Korean literati of those days lived 
rather carefree lives. The larger part of them 
held some sort of public office for a living. 
Their real life, like that of the Athenians was 
the ‘‘hearing and telling of some new thing’’. 
So amazing a thing as this Gospel thrilled 
them and the story spread like wildfire all 
through the ranks of the literati and right into 
the palace itself. A large believing community 
in the form of little groups of inquirers 
sprang up all through the central part of 
Korea. 

in 1788, a friend of Yi Tuk So’s, Yi Sung 
Heun, was a member of the embassy that 
was sent to Peking. Yi Tuk So got hold 
of him and preached to him, convincing him 
that the doctrine was true, and then he got 
him to promise that in Peking he would hunt 
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up the foreign priests and get more of their 
books and information regarding the faith. 
Yi Sung Heun went to Peking, met the priests 
and was baptized there with the baptismal 
name of ‘‘Pierre’’, and came back with quanti- 
ties of materials and information for the 
believing groups, and there was a great in- 
crease in their membership. Possibly because 
of this, opposition began to develop among the 
leaders of the nation and in 1785, we find the 
first martyr, Kim Pum Oo, baptized “Thomas’’, 
one of the Court interpreters. He was ar- 
rested for having given up the national re- 
ligion, Confucianism, and was tortured. The 
Christian group came to his relief and rescued 
him from immediate death, but he was exiled 
to Tanyang county and died there very soon 
after his arrival as a result of the tortures. 

A rather violent local persecution sprang up 
and Yi Sung Heun and even Yi Tuk So him- 
self, because of family pressure, were for a 
time forced to recant. The other leaders stood 
firm, and it was in that year that they decided 
to set up among themselves a hierarchy for 
the church such as their messenger had seen 
in Peking. One of the Kwuns was made 
Bishop of Korea, and the other leaders were 
invested with various cffices on down the line. 
For two years, having no touch with Peking, 
these men continued to exercise their offices 
until some one found in one of the books 
something that raised doubt as to the legality 
of the matter. In the next embassy, letters 
were sent to Peking to ask about it, and their 
doubts were confirmed. The hierarchy was 
disbanded. 

In the same letter came an order from the 
Bishop in Peking forbidding Christians to 
worship the ancestral tablets of their clans. 
This was a terrible blow to the infant Church 
and great numbers of people for a time fell 
away. It gave an opportunity also to their 
enemies and in 1791, the first of the Great 
Persecutions came. The persecution began 
with the arrest and trial of several young 
noblemen, church leaders, who had refused to 
bow to the tablets. The King tried hard to 


block the movement but was compelled at last 
to sign the order for the decapitation of the 
accused, and with that, the enemies of the in- 
fant Church were upon them. Most of the 
Church leaders were arrested and put to 
torture. Some were released, some sent into 
exile, many died and a few apostatized. The 
record reads like that of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. And yet Dallet sums up the record of 
the ten years from 1784 when Yi Sung Heun, 
the first person to be baptized was taken in, 
as follows: “In spite of all defections caused 
by the persecutions, at the end of this first 
period, there were 4,000 believers in the 
Church. At least four prominent believers 
are known to have been killed. There are 
records of over fifty more arrested and tortur- 
ed. Likely there were hundreds who suf- 
fered.” 

From the beginning in 1784, the Koreans 
had begged that a priest be sent. In 1791, an 
Italian priest, John Dos Remedios, was ap- 
pointed, travelled clear across Asia to a point 
on the border north of Korea, only to die there 
of disease before he could break across into the 
land. In 1794, a Chinese priest, Jacques Choo 
(Fr. Tjou), crossed the border and got to Seoul. 
For seven years, he labored in the country, 
travelling around in disguise, living in hid- 
ing, preaching and administering the sacra- 


‘ments secretly. Just a few months after his 
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arrival, the group of believers had grown 
from 4,000 to 6,000. Then persecution broke 
out again. Just a sample of what the be- 
lievers suffered is as follows: ‘Paul, of Chung- 
yang, was tortured, was in jail over a year, 
suffered the fever and terrible hunger, and 
the jailors jumped on the wooden collar 
around his neck to make him yield. His 
bones were broken and the marrow oozed out. 
There was no part of his body wiihout 
wounds. They finally jumped repeatedly upon 
the cangue around his neck, crushed in his 
ribs and got rid?of him”. 

In 1801, came the second great persecution. 
Hundreds were arrested, including nearly all 
of the original band. “Bishop” Kwun died in 
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prison, Six were executed in Yujoo, and six 
in Seoul, one the son and one a cousin of 
former martyrs. Nearly every leader of the 
Church was taken, for there was a Judas in 
the company who betrayed many. The Chi- 
nese priest started to run away, and got as 
far as the Yalu river on the border, and then 
reconsidered and came back to die with his 
people. He thought that his death might stop 
the persecution. He was taken out on the 
sands by the river and hewn to pieces in the 
most revolting manner. Still the persecution 
went on. The total killed was estimated by 
one of the men living at the time as fully 300. 
If so, the total of those arrested and tortured 
must have been very great. 

In 1815 and in 1823, there were other per- 
secutions and many died. In 1832, the Pro- 
testant missionary, Charlies Gutzlaff, visited 
Korea, and distributed Scriptures along the 
shore villages of the S. W. provinces. 

In 1832, Bruguiere, a priest working in 
Siam, was appointed Bishop of Korea and 
made the long journey across Asia to come to 
his parish. In North China, he associated 
with himself a priest named Maubant. They 
reached the border ready to slip into the 
country with the embassy returning from 
Peking. Again death struck and Bruguiere 
was down. Maubant was away at the time. 
He came back, buried his friend, disguised 
himself, met the embassy, and reached Wiju in 
Korea late at night. He was afraid to pass 
the guards at the city gate so slipped into the 
city through the sewer drain. That was Jan. 
26, 1836. One year later, another priest, 
Chastan, also entered. The day that Chastan 
entered the country, a poor widow arrested as 
a Christian, had her legs broken and her lips 
torn with pinchers; she died under the torture. 

The missionaries began work at once. Dur- 
ing 1837, they baptized 1287 people and heard 
the confessions of 2078. In December of 1837, 
Imbert, of Siam, elected Bishop of Korea, came 
and entered the land. 

Hardly had the Bishop gotten settled in his 


a ee 


place when the third great persecution broke 


out. 


The Bishop’s house was raided and his — 


belongings seized but he escaped. They ar- — 
rested the head of that house, and two young ~ 
girls and beat them with clubs till their bones — 


were broken and the marrow flowed out. 
Hundreds were arrested. Scarcely anyone 
recanted. They courted death and martyrdom. 
They were sent back again and again to the 
jails to break their spirit. Young girls were 
beaten with big clubs, had their bones pulled 


apart and arms out of their sockets and — 


were beaten with hot irons. The magistrate 
stripped some of the girls naked and threw 
them into the prison cells of low down men, 
but those men would not touch them. 


A big reward was offered for the capture of — 


the Bishop and another Judas appeared. The 
Bishop was taken, given horrible beatings, had 
his leg bones bent. Six times they tore the 


flesh on his legs with blows of the clubs and ~ 


with cords. He was also beaten with the big 
triangular clubs. Many sons of the martyrs 
of 1801 suffered with him. 

The Bishop thought that if he and his col- 
leagues would surrender, the persecution 
might cease so he sent word to Maubant and 
Chastan to give themselves up. All three of 
the priests were taken out on the river sands 
where the soldiers killed them by inches, try- 
ing out their swords to see how many ways 
they could thrust or hack their bodies before 
death came to their relief. 

Still the persecution went on and there was 
no relief. Ten were beheaded at one time in 
Seoul. A young girl Christian wasin jail. 
Her brother sent her poison but she vomited 
it up. Then he tried to get the jailor to 
strangle her. One man was tortured twelve 
times and received 280 blows of the big club, 
and was finally strangled in the prison. Many 
were burned with hot irons. Hundreds 
desertcd their homes and possessions and took 
to the mountains. One seven year old child 
was beaten and strangled in the jail. 


(To be continued) 
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A Korean Ancient Seal 


JAMES S. GALE 


TWO 


-— 
— 


‘‘The power of two who agree in heart can break through iron.”’ 


From the Book of Changes. 


% “ao @*HILE I WRITE, on my table lies a 

F Koreen brass seal, exceedingly old, 
the very metal being worn with its 
e-—sy fingered age, and yet even today it 
Says its say, and speaks its message. 

But first let me relate that when I landed in 
Korea nearly fifty years ago I was bewildered 
by what my eyes saw, and my ears heard. 
Dress, food, language were all so different from 
anything I had ever thought of, or dreamed. 
And yet this was my world, my problem to be 
solved. What should I do about it ? 

The inner voice said, ‘Go to now, and learn, 
keep your eyes open, and your faculties alert, 
and Korea’s life will, in the end, be your very 
own. It will reward you richly and stay with 
you forever.” 

‘‘But how shall I begin ?”’ 
‘Learn first to say, I gut mu-in-ya ? 


The voice said, 
(What 
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is this?), or better, I gut mu-o-si-yo? (What 
is this, please ?) or better still, 1 gut mu-o-si-o- 
nit-ka ? (Kindly tell me what this is, please). 

This was the simple key with which the 
hard encasement of the Korean world was 
opened. Little by little, gently, gently, was 
the word, and it yielded. 

I found myself amid a group of Oriental 
scholars, men who had spent their lives in 
study, and with this little sentence made my 
beginning. 

A white coated gentleman was pouring over 
an Oriental volume, and I ventured to ask, 
“What is this book that you read?” He an- 
swered that it was the Choo-yuk, or as it is 
more frequently called the Yuk-kyung (Book 
of Changes), the most abstruse and difficult 
of all the Confucian Classics. 

About the same time my friend, Sir Walter 
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Hillier, an old hand in the East, called, and 
seeing the book said, ‘Hullo, what is this that 
you are at?’ “It is the Book of Changes.” 

“Dear me,” said he, “if I were in your place 
I would drop it for today, and take it up forty 
years hence.” Set it aside and take it up 
forty years later ? Well I did not quite do that 
but pretty nearly. 

Still, echoes of the book and voices from 
it, kept coming to me through all the years. 
Sometimes it spoke by the word of the Korean 
gentleman himself; sometimes again through 
Dr. Legge, the Chinese scholar, who trans- 
lated the Yuk-kyung about the year I was 
born, 1863 ; and finally through the sixty four 
hexagrams of divided and undivided lines that 
head each chapter, but its voice was always 
uncertain and far away, with an imagined 
rather than a real meaning. 

I had a special friend once, a Korean, who 
thought himself an expert in regard to the 
Book of Changes. He used to read it over 
and over; sing it at times; hum it sweetly to 
himself and then bring down his hand and 
declaim. 

“But’’, said I, “what does it mean?” “The 
dragon lying hid”, for example, or-again ‘The 
dragon appearing in the field’, or once more 
‘It will be advantageous to the Superior 
Man.” Whata puzzle it all is! 

“No, no, “said he, ‘not that. Its deep 
truths will tell you everything if you have but 
the mind to see and know.” 

I tried to see, and I tried to know, but failed. 
However I tried harder still to engage my old 
friend’s attention in the Gospel of Mark, in 
the Book of Exodus, or the story of Daniel. 
He very courteously took to each and puzzled 
over their pages, pondered deeply, but never 
seemed to get anywhere. 

Meanwhile the serving woman, whom he 
accounted just a poor creature, a mere chattel 
in the exalted world of his complacency, had 
happened on the Gospel of Mark, not in 
Chinese, but in simple script, and had read and 
reread it, she and her friends not only read, 
but said a prayer at each reading. 


As the weeks went by she awoke as from a — 
dream and told others all about it, till her eyes 
lighted up and her faceshone. She had found . 
heaven on earth, a world of light and cheer. 

They have both passed on, the old Chinese — 
scholar and the simple serving woman, she to — 
see the fulfilment of her wondrous visions, — 
and he, poor old pilgrim, to grow dim of soul © 
in his Confucian shadows. What a difference — 
there was! The Chinese Classic is very won- 
derful in its way, but having no key to unlock ~ 
the heart or the spiritual understanding. 

Time passed and one day a curio vendor 
called at my place having among his wares an 
ancient brass seal written over with orna- 
mental Chinese characters. “What does its 
complex face of curls, and turns, and twists, — 
mean? I asked. My very dear friend, Yi — 
Wun-mo, looked it over for a little, and ~ 
answered, “Its inscription comes from the 
Book of Changes, and says, Two men who 
agree in heart can break through iron. Hight 
characters in all there are, which run, Two- 
men, together-heart, this-advantage, breaks- 
metal. 2 

This was indeed the first time that the Book 
of Changes had ever spoken to me in a clear 
and intelligible voice. So I bought the brass 
seal, from the grizzled curio vendor, and it has 
gone with me for years, and now lies on my 
table here in Bath, England, and its impres- 
sion is what you see before you. 

A great truth it speaks. When two really 
agree they can work wonders. It is like the 
Scripture is it not? “Where two of you shall 
agree as touching anything they shall ask it 
shall be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven.” 


They echo also a voice from far away, the 
voice of Longfellow who once visited in this 
home where I now write and whose gentle 
hand swept down the banisters of the stair- 
way that I mount and descend daily. He says 

‘““4£0l your strength is in your union, 
Ail your danger is in discord.” 

I end with a message to my Seoul Christian 
brethern, a message from Longfellow, a mes- 
sage from the Book of Changes, a message 
from Matthew 18; 19. 
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Rev. Kil Sunju 


By CuHas. F. 


N THE DEATH of the late Rev. Kil Sun- 
IJ. ju, the Korean Protestant church has 
lost one of her brightest ornaments 
and greatest men. Asa preacher and 
evangelist he was probably supreme in the 
Church. It is hoped that a full record of his 
life may at some time be made, but at present 
all we can do is to give some of the facts of 
his very unusual life. These statements are 
based on historical data that were presented 
at the time of his funeral. 

Mr. Kil first saw the light of day in the year 
1869 in the city of Anju, in South Pyung-an 
Province. His education was that of the ordi- 
nary Korean of that day, largely the Chinese 
classics with a smattering of other practical 
subjects. He studied the Chinese classics for 
eight years, beginning, 1877. Atthe same time 
he was employed in a minor position in the 
local magistracy so that he saw something of 
the political life of the day. The next four 
years he spent as a merchant and then took 
up the study of Taoism in which he became 
very much interested. At one time he spent 
several days in prayer in a lonely, secluded 
place in the mountain trying to get into com- 
munication with the spirits or demons, keeping 
himself awake during that time by dousing 
himself with cold water. It may be taken as an 
indication of his religious nature and explain 
the zeal and interest that he put into his Christ- 
ian life when once had he entered upon it. 

He later took up the study of medicine and 
finally set up a drug store and embarked upon 
that work as his life profession. He then 
moved to Pyengyang and opened up a drug 
store. This was in the late nineties. At that 
time Christianity was being zealously preach- 
ed in the city and it was not long until Mr. 
Kil was visited by an old friend of his by the 
name of Kim Chongsup who urged upon him 
the adoption of the Christian faith. Mr. Kil 
was persuaded as to the truth of the new re- 
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ligion and accepted it with all his heart. One 
of the first things that he did was to return to 
Anju and preach his new found faith to his 
parents and relatives and friends. His pare 
ents and many of his friends were won to 
Christ through his earnest efforts, backed up 
by the great and blessed change that they saw 
in his life. 

He was baptized by Rev. Graham Lee of the 
Presbyterian Mission in the year 1897. The 
very next year he was made a ‘leader’ in the 
only Presyterian Church then in the city, the 
old East Gate Church. Evidently he had 
made good progress in his new faith and was 
considered worthy to be entrusted with leader- 
ship in the church. 

Mr. Kil’s drug business was prosperous 
and he was making from seventy to eighty 
yen per month, a good income for those days. 
But on the solicitation of missionaries and the 
church leaders he gave up his business and 
decided to give himself thenceforth to the 
Lord. In was in 1902 that he took this step. 
His salary as an evangelist was six yen per 
month, about the wage of an ordinary day 
laborer at that time. During that year he 
travelled over North and South Pyung-an and 
Whanghai provinces preaching the Gospel to 
his countrymen. 

In 19C3 he entered the recently established. 
theological seminary at Pyengyang and gradu- 
ated in 1907 with the first class to graduate 
from that institution. In September he was. 
ordained to the ministry by the newly consti- 
tuted presbytery and at the end of October 
was installed as pastor of the Central Presby- 
terian Church of Pyengyang. From that time 
he soon took rank as one of the leading men 
both in the local work and in the Korean Pres- 
byterian Church. He was made president of 
the Mission Board recently organized by the 
presbytery with the view of sending out evan- 
gelists to preach the Gospel. The presbytery 
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decided to open up work in Quelpart, the 
large island off the south west coast of Korea. 
Mr, Kil’s annual speeches at the presbytery, 
and later at the General Assembly, are still 
remembered for their eloquent and forceful 
presentation of the work of his Board. The 
suecess of the work of that Board was doubt- 
less largely due to his earnest advocacy of it. 
' For twenty years Mr. Kil continued to 
serve the Central Church as its pastor. It 
was a very notable ministry and both the 
church and its pastor gained a wide fame in 
this country as well as abroad. The great 
revival of 1907 in Pyengyang started in this 
church and Mr. Kil’s teaching and preaching 
were an important feature of that movement. 
He was soon called to many parts of the eoun- 
try to tell of the work and to lead in local move- 
ments and thus he was one of the most largely 
used human agencies in that year of revival. 
_ Mr. Kil was an earnest believer in the effi- 
cacy of prayer. He rose early in the morn- 
ing and had a quiet time of waiting on the 
Lord ia intercession for others, and for guid- 
ance in the work of the day. He prayed 
twenty years for the conversion of his eider 
brother before that brother yielded himself to 
Christ. He and his friend, elder Pak Chirok, 
met for prayer in the early morning hours. 
They were so blest in it that they brought the 
matter before the church, and arrangements 
were made for any and all who wished to do 
so to join them at that time of day. Many 
came and ihis was the beginning of the day- 
break prayer meetings which have ever since 
been such a feature of the Korean Church, 
especially at the time of revivals and other re- 
ligious meetings. 
' He was a great student of the Word of God. 
He read the Old Testament through from Gen. 
to Mal. thirty times and from Gen. to Esther 
more than five hundred times. He read the 
entire New Testament more than a hundred 
times and he memorized the Revelation and 
recited it several thousand times. 

Mr. Kil was nearly blind the most of his life. 
In 1900 his eye-sight failed him and for four 


30 


years he was blind. A missionary, Dr. 


Whiting, operated on his eyes and restored his — 


vision partially. 


He was able to read with the © 


use of heavy glasses if there was good light. — 


To the end of his days he always had to have © 
some one to lead him about wherever he 
With this sffliction it is marvelous how ~ 


went. 


» 


he was able to read so much of the Scrip- — 


tures. 1919 was the year when the Koreans 


drew up a declaration of independence with a — 


desire to regain their status as an independent 
country. This is not the place to describe 
that movement but Mr. Kil was one of the 
thirty three signers of that document and as a 
result he spent the next three years of his life 
behind prison bars. But he and the other 


Christian pastors and workers used the prison 


as an opportunity to preach the Gospel and 
many converts were made. 
Mr. Kil gave so much time to the reading and 
memorizing of the Scriptures. 


It was there that — 


He had another short experience later in | 


jail. 
at Andong in 1929, teaching the Scriptures 
relative to the end of the age and telling of 
the sufferings that were due to come on the 
world at that time; he was arrested by the po- 
lice and locked up for twenty days as a dis- 
turber of the minds of the people. In Won- 
san once, in the midst of a revival, thirty 
hoodlums came in and broke up the meeting 
and man-handled Mr. Kil so roughly that he 
was incapacitated for some time. 

These experiences did not cause Mr. Kil to 
get discouraged and cease his preaching. He 


He was holding an evangelistic service — 


was too familiar with Paul’s experiences in — 


preaching the Gospel and too imbued with 
the great Apostle’s spirit, to be willing to give 


up his efforts to bring the Gospel message to © 


his fellow countrymen. 

In 1927 Mr. Kil resigned his pastorate and 
thenceforth to the end of his days travelled all 
over Korea and into Manchuria holding re- 
vival services. He spent thirty weeks out of 
each year at this work. He was a great and 
powerful preacher an earnest evangelist and 
his impress upon the whole Korean church 
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along spiritual lines will never be fully under- 
stood this side of eternity. During his thirty 
five years as a Christian worker he preached 
thirteen thousand three hundred and sixty 
times. Every day during his meetings he 
would preach at least three times daily, besides 
teaching the Bible for two hours. Winter 
and summer he was atit. At the time of his 
death he was dated up for thirty five meetings 
in all parts of Korea. He once remarked to 
his family that he hoped to die during the 
midst of some evangelistic service. His wish 
was gratified. The Pyungsuh presbytery had 
invited him to conduct a series of meetings un- 
der the direction of presbytery beginning the 
twentieth of November last. On the morning 


of the 25th, while he was preaching at the day 
light service, he was stricken and was unable 
to finish the service. He was carried to his 
room. His mind was clear although he could 
not talk. He was, however, able to make 
known his desires by writing. The next fore- © 
noon, surrounded by his son and many sympa- 
thetic and sorrowing friends, his spirit took its 
flight. 

His funeral was held in the auditorium of 
the Union Christian College attended by 
several thousand people who had known and 
loved him for many years. We pray that 
many more such devoted and able followers 
of the Lord may be raised up in Korea for the 
edifying and guidance of the Church. 


Early Days 
SAMUEL A. MOFFETT 
Part II 


(Continued from the January Number) 


AQOON AFTER THIS the battle took 
DS place in Pyengyang; the Chinese 
v4 were driven out and the Japanese 
=m; took the city. Dr. Hall, Mr. Lee 
and I secured passes from the Japanese 
authorities and returned October ist to 
Pyengyang. An account of our experiences 
and of the situation in Pyengyang, is given 
in an article by Graham Lee, ‘‘A Visit to the 
Battle Field of Pyengyang”’ in the Korean 
Repository for January 1895, and in Mrs, 
Hall’s “Life of Dr. Hall’’. 

Our return to and stay in Pyengyang at 
this time did much to win the friendship 
and confidence of thousands of Koreans who 
hearing that we had returned, came in from 
the couniry and made straight for our chapel, 
before even ascertaining what had happened 
to their houses when the city was bombarded. 
Day after day we met hundreds of them and 
to all of them we gave the Gospel message. 
Mr. Lee soon returned to Seoul, Dr. Hall and 
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I remaining. Food supplies were running 
short ; Mr. Tate of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission joined me, bringing supplies, and to- 
gether we again took up our residence in the 
East Gate house. 

Then Dr. Hall in his house inside the West 
Gate came down with a serious illness 
(probably typhus fever). Mr. Tate and f 
saw that he must be taken away from the 
pestilential conditions in the city where 
hundreds of half covered corpses were rotting, 
and taken where he could receive proper care. 

I shall not forget our experiences as we 
took our seriously ill colleague the 50 mile 
trip by sampan down the Tai Tong river to 
Chinnampo and thence by Japanese transport 
carrying six hundred Japanese soldiers, sick 
with typhus fever, to Chemulpo. At Chemul- 
po we took the little steam Jaunch up the Han 
river for Seoul but at midnight struck a rock 
and were wrecked, the launch filling with 
water. On a man’s back we got Dr. Hall 
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ashore in a Korean hut and sent a courier 
to Seoul, explaining our plight and asking for 
a four man chair to meet us at Mapo. Then 
securing a Korean junk we reached Mapo 
where the chair coolies met us. Dr. Hal] 
finally arrived at home quite exhausted of 
course after such a journey. Every thing was 
done for him by loved ones but to our grief he 
lived but a few days and on Nov. 24th there 
passed from us one of the most spiritually 
minded and consecrated men who have 
profoundly influenced the Church in Korea. 

A fuller account of this trip is given in an 
article in the Chinese Recorder for February; 
1895, copied in Mrs. Hall’s “‘Life of Dr. Hall.’’ 
After a month in Seoul, Graham Lee and I 
again returned to Pyengyang and it was at 
this time and later that I received the follow: 
ing letters from Mr. McKenzie at Sorai,— 
letters which relate the experiences of another 
consecrated man of God who gave his life 
for the Korean church. It was the finding 
of these letters which prompted the writing 
of these notes of Early Days. 


Sorai, Chang Yun, Korea. 
Dec. 31, 1894. 
Dear Bro. Moffett :— 

Glad to hear of your safe arrival in Soul. 
You can imagine my feelings when I read 
of Dr. Hall’s death. I can hardly believe 
I shall not meet him again in Korea. 
How mysterious are God’s ways! I trust 
I shall ever profit by my association with 
him. I know of very few who had so much of 
the Spirit of the Master. How mysterious 
are God’s ways to take him away, while the 
harvest is so plenteous and laborers so few. 
He makes no mistakes. He doeth all things 
well. I know that you all in Soul have been 
anxious about me up here and have borne 
me continually on the arms of faith and prayer 
before the Father above. I feel satisfied, if 
that were not so, and so many were not pray- 
ing for me in America, that my life would 
not have been spared till now. Twice I made 
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ready for death, expecting to have to leave in 
a few hours. 

I am thankful if friends who visited me in 
the darkest hours saw no fear, but I could 
tell of the power of Jesus to bear me over 
life’s troubles. The darkest hour was bright- 
ened by His presence. I put away my things 
so that they might be of some use to someone 
else. 
night to see a leader of the rebels who formers 
ly was a friend and he found to his surprise 
a Testament in his possession. On into the 
night they conversed over that book, Saw 
showing him the deeper meaning of God’s 
Word and who Jesus was. He promised his 
protection. They (the rebels) passed by on 
their errand of plunder and death. Over a 
score of Japanese were killed besides Buddhist 
priests. Several times, lawless bands came to 
our neighborhood to wipe cut the name of 
Christ from the land but were prevented, so 
that when the crisis was over the passing 
bands only came in to see the foreigner and 
have a “Kukyeng (sight-see).”” My gun I 
took apart so that no one could use it. The 
tables are fast turning through fear of the 
Japanese who are now in Haiju. From far 
and near they come to see the foreigner for 
medicine and books. One man bought five or 
six Testaments besides a dozen other books 
for his friends to read. Tong Haks and 
Anti-Tong Haks, Christians and Anti-Christ- 
ians joined in erecting a pole near the house 
I live in, to unfurl the banner of Jesus, white 
with St. George’s Cross on it. As it was 
unfurled, we joned in singing. “All hail the 
power of Jesus name.” All were glad to have 
the banner of peace waving over their 
village. They suggested it themselves first. 
Through our wonderful deliverance and peace- 
ful appearance in the midst of such trouble, 
oihers filled with fear from far and near, Tong 
Haks and Anti-Tong Haks, come for consulta- 
tion and advice. 
much to extend our influence. Many seem to 
have lost their suspicion of my intentions here. 


Tinkering in medicine helps. 


Nl Are tne rere 8 


Saw Kyung Cho started out in the 
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The Tong Haks are crest fallen over the suc- 
cess of the Japanese in Korea and believe me 
when I tell them how things stand. I am glad 
now I stayed, though twice if I had had a 
chance to run or hide, I would have done so 
till the trouble was over. Friends were turned 
to foes who shunned me;; to escape by land or 
sea was out of the question. Every place was 
watched. I had only to calmly await the end. 
I was enabled in some little measure to sympa- 
thize with your position in Pyengyang last sum- 
mer. Glad to know you have reeovered from 
your fever in Pyengyang. I find Saw Kyung 
Cho a most excellent man. He is in my esti- 
mation a really superior man to the evangelist. 
Fenwick has taught him well. He knows 
his Bible much better. He does not beat 
round the bush like the other but goes right 
to the point. Today Saw (Sr.) said that in 
a month or two he intended to go to Soul 
or some other place. Chung’s wife has not 
yet come to service. I can’t say he has done 
much preaching, in fact none. I wish those 
fellows would learn to believe, would preach 
when not paid for it as well as when paid. 
Saw Kyung Cho hopes soon to go to Soul, and 
have his boys taught by others while he will 
give himself to the work. It is much easier 
for him to be here but he says that won’t 
do. I have all confidence in him and in 
making a bargain with him I’d feel like saying 
to him “‘all you need of money you will get”. 
With such a bargain I know he would do the 
right. His boys are fine fellows and his wife, 
a busy excellent woman. I hear that a Baptist 
has come to Soul. He would not be bigoted 
if like Dr. Gordon who sends him. I hope to 
be in Soul two days hence. Possibly you will 
then be in Pyengyang; indeed perhaps this 
note will find you there. Send me the news 
of Pyengyang when you can. Sorry I could 
not be at the Council. But I feel I have done 
best under the circumsta nces. I had nothing 
to report more than blunders etc. That’s not 
edifying to any one. 

With kindest regards and compliments of 
the season 
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Ever your Christian brother, 
WM. J. MCKENZIE,’ 


“‘March 1, ’95. 


We are waiting for the snow to clear, to 
begin building the church—the first Korean 
church with Korean money alone. Already 
1000 nyang is signed by them besides all the 
wood given and work gratis. The contract 
is given out,—800 nyang for the wocd work 
alone. We would ask you to save up your 
spare papers and magazines to paper the 
church. 

Three Tong Hak (Eastern Learning) chiefs 
are studying in their houses the Jesus doc- 
trine and have contributed to the church. I 
secured an interview between the new magis- 
trate and the chief Tong Hak of this province, 
bringing a letter ffom the latter and a card 
from the former. 10000 soldiers leaped to 
their spears and shooting arms at his word. 
He also is a hopeful inquirer. 

Ten families cleaned their houses last New 
Year of tablets and no longer worship them 
or sacrifice. Sixty to seventy meet twice on 
Sunday and at prayer meeting on Wednesday 
night. A dozen or more had to stand without 
or sit on the ‘‘Marou” (perch floor) in the cold 
during service. Three women pray now at 
their own request. Their lives are indeed 
reformed and today heard how Paul began 
preaching at once when converted, according 
to all he knew. 

Every day several inquirers come from far 
and near to get medicine and to inquire about 
the doctrine. Next Sunday we make a new 
move, going to near villages and to preach in a 
large sarang (room) offered for our use. The 
women can be in an adjoining room listening. 
Several boys who can sing well go with us 
besides Saw Kyung Cho and one or two others. 
Soon I trust a woman or two will gotoo. I 
purpose securing similar privileges in as many 
villages near by as possible and send the 
Christian out by twos or more. 

The Sabbath is well observed in about ten 
houses or more. The Church will be on the 
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spot where devils received homege a year 
ago. We have started a school. God has 
converted a carpenter and farmer who knows 
Chinese. He is chosen as teacher. He is 
quite zealous in his own quiet way to lead 
others into the light. He is so constituted that 
he is sure to gain a hearing, wages 250 nyang, 
5 bags unshelled rice and suit of clothes, may 
be 600 nyang all told. I went this morning 
on the track of a tiger who visited our village 
last night and took off a dog. I tracked him 
to the mountains and got near him when he 
roared and ran leaping from the rock. He was 
within a few yards of me and had he not 
disappeared so quickly behind the rocks I 
would have shot him. I am hoping to get 
his skin e’er Iam through with him. If so 
I hope to build a church withit. He was 
quite a monster and has frequently visited 
our village this winter. 

The Lord has done great things for us 
whereof we are glad. The prayers of God’s 
people have done it all. March 8th and the 
persecutors and haters of Jesus are now in- 
quiring.” 

Sorai, Chang Yun, Korea. 
Ap. 22nd, 1895. 
Dear Bro. Moffett : 

This man expects to get off today and I 
send this note. Iam told for certain that six 
days hence the old magistrate leaves here by 
boat for Soul or Chemulpo. I purpose going 
by that boat. I dread the journey by land 
as I have no good hat to protect my head 
from the sun. I hope however soon to be in 
Soul and if you could stay till May 10th, it 
would be a great favor as surely I’ll get there 
before then. If that boat is tardy I’ll start 
by land taking Kim’s horse for which I have 
already bargained. So depend upon it, I’ll be 
there before the 10th of May. I’m expecting a 
fight quite near today or tomorrow in the 
mountain where a number of renegade Tong 
Haks are hiding, a bad gang. Today 
four will pass by, probably to be beheaded. 
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I heve written to the magistrate to spare 
one. I think he’ll listen. 


hanno ovagetaipeg 


ee 


He has shown me 


great kindness and when last in the city paid 
my board in the inn as I attended to the 
soldiers wounded in the fight with the Tong — 


Haks. 


Back of the city the crows and dogs — 


are having a “poung nyen” (prosperons year) : 


on the bleaching carcasses of the T. H. killed 


in the fight and left unburied. Some men of 
the city raised a false report against us that 
many rebels joined the Jesus men and that 1 
now am protecting them. So the ‘‘Ouen’’ 
(magistrate) was angry and suspicious at first 
but when he heard that not one had yet been 


allowed to join us, he changed his mind and © 


tells me not to have anything to do with 
them till I know them better. 
into any details of the work, only to say the 


Tl not enter — 


Lord hath done great things for us and we ~ 


are glad. You’d be surprised to know how 
much I do in tinkering with medicine. My 
fame has gone far and wide and usually, 
nearly all lies. My stock of medicine is about 
exhausted. I’ll not be able to stay this time 
in Soul over five or six days but expect to go 
up some time later. The man is waiting. 
Now I close, kindest regards and well wishes. 


Wo. J. MCKENZIE 


Mr. McKenzie made his contemplated visit 
to Seoul in May and returned to Sorai where 
soon after he suffered from sunstroke and 
died on June 23, 1895. 

Dr. Underwood accompanied by Dr. J. H. 
Wells who had arrived from America, June 
3rd, left for Sorai as soon as the news was 
received and held a memorial service in the 
Church near by the site where now a monu- 


ment marks the last resting place of the body — 


of this devoted servant of God. 

These three letters require no explanation 
and no comment except to record my own 
gratitude for the privilege of knowing and 
working with two such men as W. J. Hall and 
W. J. McKenzie. 


if _ Simeon, A Christian Korean Mystic 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


Synopsis. 


posed to Christianity, Yi Simeon grew up in a poor thatched house in busy Marketvilie. 


violence, and Simeon became an earnest believer. 


Under the Jove of a Christian mother and the fear of a father, who was violently op- 


Love won over 
Later, while working his way through high school, 


secret propaganda of communistic students and failure of funds, drove him to a crisis. 


Chapter Two 


The Faith that Dwelt First in his Mother 


a HOARD IN THE student dining hall was 
days over due, and yet Simeon had 
not been able to save enough to pay. 

“se, At length, notified he could net eat 
any more until he had paid, he watched the 
students who had money all crowding through 
the door. Thoughts, pent up thoughts, came 
surging through his brain, like impounded 
waters when a dam breaks. 

“You must eat three times a day. So must 
I,” the savage torrent rushed down. “If you 
do not eat, you will die. SowillI. I’m flesh 
and blood just as you. But you must have 
money to live in this world. So must I. The 
only difference between us is, you have the 
money and I have not.” 

Standing there alone, he felt ashamed, em- 
barrassed. He thought they were despising 
him. He could not stand it. He turned and 
walked away. He thought he could see eyes 
staring at him; pointing fingers seemed to 
bore holes in the back of his head. 

Up the hill side back of the dormitory he 
went and sat down alone. No, hardly alone. 
There must have been present also One who 
nineteen hundred years ago was alone, and 
hurgred, and was tempted in all points like 
as we are. 

He sat down among the bushes and locked 
over the dormitory to the roofs in the city 
beyond. Yonder were the foreigners’ three- 
storey houses. In his eyes they were man- 
sions. Through the streets rolled luxurious 
automobiles, protesting raucously at every 
obstruction in their way. His _ roving 
eyes took them all in, and his supple mind, 


now made doubly susceptible by hunger and 
emotion, registered the facts, one and all, 
indelibly. Then his eyes gravitated back to 
the dining hill. 

That dining hall! A curse uponit! Inside 
its walls were all his classmates—eating— 
eating because they had money. The savory 
oder of steaming rice seemed to fill the air. 
It made little difference whether there was 
actually any odor there or not; he was 
wrought up to the point of smelling it anyway. 
He could smell also the pungent kimchi and 
the crisp, refreshing gaktugi. Now they 
seemed to be caught in a great pair of 
chopsticks poised in air and like a tantalizing 
phantom, ever just failing to touch his tongue. 
The rattle of dishes and the clicking of spoons 
being laid on the bare boards, pounded in his 
ears. 

“Die!” every sound seemed to roar the 
death sentence, “Die, you wretch! You who 
can’t produce the cash. ‘This world is for 
those who can pay. Money—gold—without it 
you die.’’ 

His fingers tingled; his eyes burned; his 
tongue parched. Should he rob? There were 
those who had more than enough. He who 
had appetites and desires not less than those 
who were filling their stomachs would soon 
be hearing their taunts. Taunts for what? 
For not being able to pay. 

“Begone, penniless one!’ they would be 
hooting. ‘‘Bring a shining coin, or starve!” 

And he retorted in his bitterness, ‘You are 
killing me, while you eat and live. Why 
should I not kill and live, too ?” 
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Then it must have been that angels came 
and ministered. Came the thought of his 
early days at home when many a time there 
was little or nothing to eat; when his saintly 
mother gathered the hungry children and 
together they bowed and she thanked the 
Merciful Father for His abiding presence and 
reminded Him of His promises, “I will not 
leave you comfortless; (or, as the Korean 
version puts it) I will not leave you like 
forlorn children....Though all forsake you, 
yet will not I....I will make my abode with 
you.” Time and again his mother’s low voice 
had repeated those words. 

With head up, he strode down the hill 
straight to the dormitory. Was he afraid of 
pointing fingers or staring eyes? Not now. 
God was with him. He was not cast off. He 
had God, if he did not have bread. 

‘‘Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the cross are sanctified.” 

Fortunate indeed that this schooling in pain 
came when it did, for the uprising that swept 
the country near the end of his high school 
course hurtled him into frightful sufferings. 
Nights of dogged trudging and under the 
lash, at last relieved by the astonishing sym- 
pathy of an officer in a way so strange as to 
rake one believe the risen Christ had person- 
ally intervened. 

Followed a year of teaching in a country 
school, and thus working and studying by 
turns brought him eventually to his gradua- 
tion from high school. Once almost over- 
whelmed by the communistic flood and swept 
by waves of fleshly trials, the rock of early 
established faith stood out clearly again above 
the raging waters. 

After his marriage to Phoenix Love, he 
entered the theological seminary of his church 
determined to preach the everlasting Gospel. 
Here he enrolled in the advanced English 
division, making a good record, was active in 
the churches, and enjoyed working up 
dramatic programs. 

But his social instincts and versatile abilities 
coming to the fore, stealthily began to dull the 
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devotional life. At length aware that prayer 
had become fruitless and cold, he began to 
beseech the Lord for what he called “tears”. 

Once more in the hour of danger the 
seasoned faith of his mother must have 
reached out from the early years and laida 
pulsing finger on him. One day the Lord’gave 
‘“‘tears’’, which surely represented an inner 
work of grace. But tears, actual wet, salty — 
tears, flowed often and freely after this ; and 
he always referred to the experience as the 
time the Lord gave him tears. 

Now he could pour out his heart unsparing- 
ly in strong cryings and groanings that could 
not be uttered. He spent long hours, midnight 
hours and daybreak hours, on the hill tops in 
intercession. After this it was not Simeon if 
he were not at any moment apt to drop to his 
knees, or make a journey to some lonely spot, 
be it ever so late or far or cold, there to weep 
and mourn his own fleshliness and to beg the 
boon of tasting the agonies of the cross. The 
life of conviviality, dramatics, and scholasti- 
cism faded out ; and in its place sprang a deep 
longirg to burn himself out for the twenty 
millions of his countrymen yet unacquainted 
with the Lord of grace and mercy. 

Thus swiftly the years of theological prep- 
aration sped by, and now commencement 
was at hand. Youth, enthusiasm, rare ability, 
determination, a flaming faith, all were his. 
A father’s opposition, a world’s godless 
philosophy, suffering, and a virile disposition’s 
craving had not availed to turn his course from 
that mother’s ideal set before him in the little 
thatched house in the Yellow Sea Province. 

But what these could not do, death loomed 
up to accomplish. The doctor told him he 
could not live long; and as he looked at his 
thin, pale, trembling body, he felt indeed that 
this was true. He went home from school one 
day broken, useless, dispirited. He was to die 
before living, like the grass which in the 
morning flourisheth, and in the evening is cut 
down. 

And to make matters worse, fate, as if 
mocking, sent an invitation to hold a revival 
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meeting just as he was lying down helpless in and bus had failed to wilt him down, he felt 


bed. 

As he lay meditating, there passed before 
his eyes the boyhood memory of a woman 
from Taiku who had livedjin the house oppo- 
site theirs in Marketville. She had a famiiiar 
spirit which prophesied that Simeon was likely 
to die before thirty. “But, should he pass 
thirty,’’ she added, “let me know. For then 
he will have a remarkable career.’’ 

“We feel the Lord guided our thoughts to 
you,” ran the words of the pastor from the 
north, asking for Simeon’s services in conduct- 
ing a revival meeting in his church. ‘‘We 
are praying for an outpouring of the Spirit.” 

Simeon thought hard as he lay prostrate. 

“‘T am about to die in bed,” he said to him- 
self. ‘It could be no folly to get up and die, 
Nay, rather would it not be folly to lie still 
like a chump when this is my last day to serve 
the Lord? Let me be up and die. Let me 
die, if die I must, on the way to battle.” 

The family were amazed when they saw 
him dressing to go out. They remonstrated 
and pleaded and chided. But his face was set, 
and there was a flint-like will within that 
small body that cut, even cruelly at times, any 
object that blocked its course. 

“Tl’m going to West River,” he announced 
flatly, almost defiantly. 

‘Don’t, oh, don’t !” begged his wife, Pong 
Ai, helplessly. ‘Why, you haven’t strength 
to walk to the station, let alone conduct a re- 
vival meeting.” 

“Well, shail I lie here and die ignominiously 
like a dolt?”’ His eyes flashed. “That’s a 
pretty way for a follower of the Cross to do.. 
No, let me die onthe way. That will be glory.” 
- And to the station he went. Once more 
that indominatable faith had conquered. And 
what is more, he felt better already; he 
bought his ticket to West River, the town in 
the north where people were praying for his 
coming. The farther he went the more he 
revived ; and when eight hours on the train 
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As the hour fer the first meeting approach- 
ed, he and his friend went out under the 
dusky pines to pray. He asked for a message, 
after mercilessly laying his sinful heart bare 
before the Lord. Faint ribbons of light reach- 
ed out through the branches from the 
church windows, but he did not see them. He 
only prayed on,-for still he had no message, 
Expectant people, a hundred or two, gathered ; 
and the strains of spontaneous hymn singing 
began to drift out through the dark. Neither 
did he heed these. He only prayed on, for yet 
no message had come. 

The hour was past, and the pastor went 
inside to open the meeting. Now the more 
certain sound of united voices lifted in 
familiar songs rolled over the lonely kneeler, 
but he only prayed on. There was yet no 
open vision. Now the hymns had ceased, and 
confused sounds told him all the people were 
in prayer. At last he rose and went in, but 
unsatisfied. On the platform again he 
dropped to his knees. When the vocal prayers 
of the people had thinned, the pastor conclud- 
ed their petitions. Atlast Simeon stood. He 
had a message from the Lord. 

For nearly an hour he preached as never 
before. The congregation was melted. Some 
remained all night battling a long unmolested 
enemy, while others lifted loved ones to the 
throne of grace. And Simeon, so far from 
being exhausted, felt singularly refreshed. 

Word went out, and the church was packed 
to overflowing the second night. Another des- 
perate struggle out under the trees, and an- 
other powerful sermon before the people. 
And thus a whole week passed. Never had 
West River seen such a revival. 

Simeon’s fame spread abroad, and calls from 
all sides came in. Counting the strength to 
carry on each day’s work a direct gift from 
God to be used up for the task appointed, he 
spared not himself, 
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First Impressions of Korea 


E. W. 


gm, YRMONG THE greatest compensations 
pA that are given to those of us who 
oy represent the Presbyterian Church 
N of Australia in Korea, is that of find- 
ing that we are called upon to live and work 
in a country of exceeding beauty. Itis impos- 
sible to describe in words the effect that the 
scenery of this country has upon the mind. 
Imagine yourself standing upon the verandah 
of our mission house and you would be look- 
ing over a scene of fascinating and alluring 
beauty. Perhaps some would fail to see its 
charm, looking perhaps at the jumble of roofs 
just below in the valley, —a mixture of oriental 
and occidental,—but look beyond this at the 
fiord that connects Masan with the sea of 
Japan,—and at the high protecting wall of 
mountains all around. 

These mountains for the most part, consist 
of huge granite boulders, between which 
hardy Korean pines struggle for an existence, 
and innumerable mounds, the graves of past 
Koreans, are found wherever a grave can be 
hollowed out among the rocks. 

Typical of these Eastern mountains are the 
water courses, seared into their sides; it is 
along these that the torrential summer rains 
rush down into the valleys, and in flood years to 
play havoc with the carefully constructed rice 
fields terraced on the lower slopes. Locking 
down at these fields gives one a weird sensa- 
tion, for they look just as if some giant hand 
had been creating a mosaic of carefully fitting 
parquetry. 

Here and there are the Korean villages of 
quaint little grass roofed, mushroom-shaped 
houses, built along narrow tracks that wind 
and turn, following the edges of the rice 
fields; these tracks are defined sometimes by 
rows of poplar trees. And what is more 
aesthetically satisfying than a poplar tree with 
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its tall slender branches traced against a back- 
ground of emerald or pastel mauve and grey ?_ 
It would take the brush of a Harold Herbert — 
or Hans Haysen to reveal the beauty of the - 
Korean landscape. But beyond what is visual 
there is the indefinable something in the 
atmosphere of Korea that plays tricks with 
the sight, so that mountains that are distant 
appear overwhelmingly near. Possibly it is 
this intangible element that the Japanese 
artist tries to make captive and put into 
his pictures when he portrays the hugh moun- | 
tain peaks, rushing water falls, and quaint — 
figures on rustic bridges, without the aid of 
the rules of perspective that we deem so 
essential to art. 

It is not only to see this that I have asked 
you to step out onto our verandah. But today 
there is a feeling of festivity in the air, for it 
is the 15th day of the first month of the 
Korean Year. For fifteen days the people 
have been making holiday, especially the old 
fashioned folk. Tomorrcew the people will re- 
turn to the normal tasks of life. Today the 
people have been visiting the graves of their 
ancestors and have offered their sacrifical 
meal, “This worship is apparently Confucian 
in its origin, and it is the root of many fruitful 
evils, some of which are child marriage, in- 
ordinate desire for male offspring, coneubin- 
age, the low estimate placed upon women, and 
many others. Because the rites of ancestral 
worship can only be performed by a son, 
therefore a son is absolutely necessary to the 
future and eternal happiness of parents.” 

I had oecasion only the other day to notice 
the part that this worship takes in Korean life. 
Dr. Davis of the Chinju Hospital and I visited 
one of the Sunday schools conducted under. 
the auspices of the preaching society. It was 
held in a little farm yard, very much the same 
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as farmyards the world over, except that this 
was probably a little smallersand dirtier. The 
pupils sat on the ground on a rice mat: behind 
them the family ox enjoyed his midday meal; 
and beside him sat the farmer having his after 
dinner smoke. The wife amused herself in- 
specting the contents of the doctor’s bag and 
trying on her gloves. Alongside the ‘Sunday 
School” was a small shed, and in the corner a 
partition, behind which was the shrine or rude 
feasting place for the spirit of the departed. 
I wonder if the people of old Korea realise 
that the simple preaching of the Gospel is 
gning to be the means by which this time old 
and venerated custom with its fears and 
useless expense, will be finally expelled from 
Korean life ? 

There is yet another reason why this 
fifteenth day is so important. Tonight when 
the moon rises they will be able to ascertain if 
the coming year is going to be good. Every- 
thing depends on the moon, and the proximity 
of certain stars when it appears over the 
horizon (Here it means over the peaks of the 
mountains). Away on the hills and high up 
to the highest points you can see the tiny 
figures silhouetted against the evening sky; 
they are waiting for the rising of the moon. 
See! There it comes! A great shout goes 
up and echoes around the hills; it is a lucky 
moon ; the harvests will be good ; the spirits of 
the flood rivers will be gentle with them; and 
all the spirits of their nature worship will 
strive to help them! 

I wonder how many years have passed since 
these customs first began? It is impossible 
to say. “For the Nature belief of Koreans 
resists every attempt of the religious anato- 
mist to dissect and classify it. In development 
it is as rank asa tropical forest, dark as the 
burrow of 2 rat, as boneless as a fog, and as 
formless as chaos. To attempt to trace its 
origin historically is to get lost; but the whole 
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life of the nation is under the influence of the 
past.” Of course Korea has other religions, 
The teaching of Gautama Buddha found its 
way into Korea in the 4th century on its way 
to Japan. ‘‘Confucianism, or rather the cult 
of the dead to which afterwards Confucius 
gave his name, probably came here about 
1,000 B. C. Of the three systems of religion 
that existed here before the introduction of 
Christianity, spirit worship is the most 
ancient and it seems to have absorbed ele- 
ments from the other two. While theoritical- 
ly the Korean recognises the separate charac- 
ter of the three cults, practically they lie in 
his mind as a confused undigested mass of 
teaching and belief, hopelessly intermixed and 
chaotic. He believes in all three in the hope 
that by their united help he may reach a 
happy destiny. 

It is rather amazing to me that there exists a 
school of Christian writers and thinkers who 
advoeate a union between Christianity and 
Buddhism. Recently I have been reading 
“The Pilgrimage of Buddhism” by James 
Pratt. (Quoting from “A Vision of Christian 
and Buddhist fellowship in the search for 
Truth and Reality’’ by D. Goddhard) He says: 
The world needs today, it needs desperately, 
the mingling of these two. Social Chris- 
tianity, its co-operative service and goodwill ; 
and Buddhist piety, its kindness, serenity, and 
self-control. Without commenting on this 
quotation, let me summarise my first impres- 
sions of Korea, First the wonderful natural 
charm of the country ; second, the powerless- 
ness of its past religions (Buddhism included); 
and last of all, the obvious power of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. In face of the situa- 
tion as I see it here today in Korea, I would 
never have any reason to hesitate to preach 
the Pauline interpretation of Christianity : 
“There is no other name under Heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 
II 
ANNE COoPER-PIETERS 


DO NOT REMEMBER just what I had 

Dl) expected to find in Seoul, but on my 
arrival I was somewhat surprised to 

e245 find numerous evidences of Western 
aiaes. such as wide streets, trolley cars, 
fine large buildings, and a very modern rail- 
road station with porters and taxies just as at 
home. The number of automobiles and in- 
numerable bicycles in the streets amazed me; 
but beyond these familiar objects the simi- 
larity ceased and the strangeness began. The 
long trains of oxcarts, the ’rickshaws, the men 
with heavily loaded jiggies, the surging 
crowds of people in strange clothes, the 
crowds of children of all ages—all these com- 
bined to make for me a most fascinating pic- 
ture of which I have never yet grown tired. I 
am still thrilled by the strange sights which 
meet my eye every time I venture out. The 
old men with their black horse-hair hats, the 
queer mourning apparel, the mixed modes of 
dress, are constantly adding to my store of 
Korean impressions. 1] thoroughly enjoy 
walking down the streets and watching the 
funny little shops almost on the sidewalk ; the 
booths erected along the curb at nightfall ; the 
curicus crowd which gathers at the slightest 
provocation ; the dramatic and efficient traffic 
policemen. Added to this are the unceasing 
noises on the streets,—the clanging of trolley 
bells the honking of the auto horns the 
ringing of the bicycle bells, and the frequent 
howl of the sirens on the dashing fire engines. 
One of the things which impressed itself 
on me most forcibly was the throngs of 
children on the streets. Poor little people, with 
such tiny homes as they have, must use the 
streets for a playground. I have been in- 
terested in watching their games. There is 
much similarity between the games they play 
and the games played by the children in 
America, and their interest and enthusiam are 
just as great. Jumping rope is slightly dif- 
ferent, as is their idea of a see-saw. They are 
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so cunning and so happy. I long for the days 
when I can talk with them and have them talk 
with me, as I have done so often with the little 
people at home. 

The older people have interested me almost 
as much as the children. They are so calm 
and deliberate in their movements, seeming 
never to hurry and always having time to stop 
and investigate anything of interest. And 
how very curious they are! I am beginning 
to get used to being closely watched when I 
make any purchases along the street and to” 
seeing a crowd gather around my car to stare 
at me whenever I happen to park it. The 
extreme politeness when meeting friends on 
the streets, and their lack of consideration for 
the other person when boarding a trolley or 
train, are noticable. 

It has been my privilege to attend Korean 
church services almost every Sunday since I 
have been in Seoul. I have been impressed 
with the devotion, earnestness, and the keen 
interest of the Christians. I have been 
particularly interested in the Korean women. 
They have all been so cordial in their weleome 
and so anxious to make me feel at home among 
them. The Christian women have calm serene 
faces. Their eyes are bright, and they all 
seem happy. 

Not only have the sights in the city of Seoul 
interested me, but also the country round 
about. What a wonderful location for a city! 
The hills and mountains surrounding it are so 
picturesque, with the lovely pines, the shrines, 
and the old crumbling walls! As I have 


journeyed away from Seoul, I have revelled in 
the beauty of the country. I have had int- — 
eresting glimpses of terraced valleys, little 
villages nestling close to the hillside, wide 
stretches of rice fields dotted with toiling 
farmers, and great ranges of mountains reach- 
ing their jagged tops to the sky. 

My first months in Korea have been filled 
with fascinating sights and interesting experi-. 
ae I have enjoyed every day of my life 

ere. 
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HE LANDSCAPE of Korea has a beauty 
all its own, which even the bareness 
of the winter season, could not hide. 
There is something unique about the 
hills and mountains, which stand out in bold 
relief against the clear blue winter sky, as if 
there were nothing beyond. With their pine- 
clad sides and rugged outcrops of granite, 
luxuriant they form a striking background for 
the growth of summer and the autumn gold 
of ripening rice. 

The way in which every available bit of 
land is used to produce food of some kind is 
an cye-cpener. Only by patient toil can the 
results obtained here be achieved. The extent 
to which manual labour is still employed 
gives one a shock at first. Some of the men 
engaged in carrying loads appear to be little 
better than beasts of burden. Others, again, 
judging by their expressions, take as intelli- 
gent interest in life as anyone. But hard 
though the work is, one would hesitate before 
introducing labour saving machinery, if it 
meant widespread unemployment with its at- 
tendant miseries. 

One feels a greater sense of security in this 
country than in some places we called at on 
the way out. This is partly due to the good 
order maintained by the Japanese authorities, 
and partly to the peaceable nature of the peo- 
ple. We found ourselves liking them immedi- 
ately, and locking forward to the time when 
we could converse directly with them, instead 
of through interpreters. In spite of the in- 
creased pace of modern life, they still retain 
their leisurely, dignified movements. 

The ceremonious politeness of the people, 
and their real concern for the comfort and 
well-being of the visitor, are very noticeable, 
But there are points where this politeness 
breaks down, or rather places where it has 
not yet reached. Some people are not at all 
considerate of others when travelling in public 
conveyances. But they are learning, under 
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the guidance of the conductors, not to mono- 
polise more than their fair share of seating 
accommodation. The blame for this failure, 
however, could just as well be laid at the door 
of the innovations brought from the hurrying, 
bustling West, as at the door of the people on 
whom the changes that it took us hundreds of 
years to accomplish, have burst suddenly. 

This sudden inrush of Western civilization 
has resulted in a clash of the old and the new 
which is everywhere apparent. Without doubt 
progress in any part of the world has 
always produced this clash, and always will; 
the old will still be found lingering on, 
alongside new and beiter methods. But to 
one coming from a new country like Australia, 
where we have little, comparatively speaking, 
in the way of ancient custom and hoary 
tradition to outlive, it is, I imagine, more 
noticeable. 

But what is the effect on the Koreans of 
these innovations ? One cannot help but feel 
that they must often make life very difficult 
for some of them. The process of adjustment 
to new conditions is, as a rule, painful. Peo- . 
ple who are living on or below the “bread 
line”, as many obviously are, when faced with 
these new, alluring, and often expensive 
novelties, must find it by no means easy to 
keep their balance. 

In a land where Western ways are being 
eagerly adopted, one often wonders what rela- 
tion there is in the minds of the people be- 
tween the less desirable products of Western 
civilization, and the Gospel we come to pro- 
claim. Do the uninformed regard them as 
inseparably connected ? In our appeals for 
missions at home, the bankruptcy of other 
faiths is demonstrated by their failure to 
remedy abuses among the people who profess 
them. These abuses are held up as products 
or inevitable accompaniments of a non-Chris- 
tian civilization. We say the undesirable 
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things in our Western civilization are not pro- 


ducts, but rather the practical results of. an 
inward denial of Christianity. We must not 


be surprised if folks judge us from the same 
standpoint as we judge them. 

I do think that Oriental Christians, as a 
whole, are not in danger of making this 
mistake, They are an earnest, sincere body of 
people, who give to the point of sacrifice. 
Their devotion to their church would shame 
many folks in more favoured lands. It cannot 
be easy to maintain their Christian witness in 
the midst of a non-Christian community ; and 
there must be many stories of courage and 
tenacity of purpose, if only we could learn 
them. The Christians are a happy folk. This 
is especially noticeable among the inmates of 
the leper asylum. Disfigurement cannot hide 
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the happiness within, for theirs is a twofold 


happiness—the result of healing of body and . 
soul, 7 


Whatever conditions may have been in the 
pioneering days, the present-day missiona 
has comfortable living conditions. And‘I 
think there is just a danger that we might on 
this account be inclined to have our sym- 
pathies blunted a little. The difference in the 
Korean and Western standards of living might 
easily create a barrier between us and the 
people which would need more than preaching 
to break it down. Itis a matter for constant 
watchfulness and prayer. 

After nearly a year in the country, we can 
say with all sincerity that we are glad we 
obeyed the call of God, and came to this land 
and to this people. 


Items of Interest from America 


JAS. I, PAISLEY 


ge7@N CONNECTION with the celebration 
af ey Of the 400th, anniversary of the print- 
ing of the Bible in English, there was 
fez recently held a very interesting pro- 
me in the General Assembly’s Training 
School in Richmond, Va. Rev. W. L. Carson 
D. D. of the First Presbyterian Church deliv- 
ered a very carefuly prepared address on the 
influence of the English Bible upon England 
and America. After this address there was 
delivered an award for the most interesting 
Bible that had been placed on exhibit. One of 
the points to be graded was the age of the 
Bible and a very fine Bible was given as an 
award. In the exhibition of Bibles there were 
thirty three and the first place fell to a Bible 
printed in Engiand,in 1589, 22 years before the 
King James Version. This Bible was known 
as “The Breeches Bible” since that word is 
used instead of “aprons” in the third chapter 
of Genesis. It was published by John Baskett 
and was known as “The Basket of Errors’’ 
since it contained so many mistakes. 
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Another very interesting Bible on exhibit 
was one which was owned by Rev. Motte 
Martin, a missionary of the Scuthern Presby- 
terian Church in Africa, and which had been 
under water for a year or more when it was 
found. Dr. Martin was on a steamer which 
was sunk in the Congo, and in which accident 
Mr, Slaymaker, a missionary under appoint- 
ment, lost his life. When the boat was raised 
about a year later, this Bible was found and it 
seems to be now in very good condition. 

Another book on exhibit was a copy of a 
New Testament which was one of 20,000 
brought through by Rev. Moses D. Hogue of 
Richmond, Va. during the War between the 
States. These were brought through the 
blockade from England and were given to the 
Confederate soldiers. 


Another was one from which a man learned 
to read after he was eighty six years of age; 
each time he read it, he made a mark on the 
margin, It had 34 marks showing that he had 
read it through that number of times after he 
had reached that ripe age. 


What’s Interesting the Korean Church? 


Extracts from the ‘‘Christian Messenger’’ and other newspapers 


Translated by Y. H. Kim, Pu. D. 


Why are Koreans who are quite gifted individually, 
50 incapable as we see them at the present time in 
Korea? Are‘there not Koreans who are distinguish- 
ed students holding scholarships in universities 
abroad? Do they not show great ability in athletics ? 
Do we not hear of many scientific inventions by young 
Koreans? With these marked gifts, why is it that 
they do not unite in better team work? This lack of 
co-operation, which brings forth cleavage, seems to be 
a problem which is being given serious attention by 
those who are greatly concerned with the future of 
Korea. Dr. T. H. Yun writes in his New Year mes- 
sage to a leading magazine, ‘‘Koreans are greatly 
gifted in many ways and their endowments are better 
manifested in the present decade than twenty years 
220. But in order to bring out all their inborn potenti- 
alities, Koreans ought to learn a life lesson. That 
lesson is, I say, to cast aside the spirit of factionalism. 
They should learn for their own good, to make united 
efforts to co-operate, discarding all petty differences.” 
‘“‘What I hate to see in Korea’, writes Miss Alice R. 
Appenzeller, in her New Year message to Donga 
Daily, ‘‘is divisiveness among Koreans. I do realize 
that this note of divisiveness has been in Korean his- 
tory for many centurles, and that it will take cen- 
turies to be eradicated, but it ought to be fought 
against and broken down now. Then the idea that 
one’s success is everybody’s success and that the 
failure of any Korean is the failure of every Korean, 
should be upheld.”” ‘‘When you take a Korean in- 
dividually”’, writes Mr. Sangyun Hun, a noted educa- 
tionalist, in his New Year message, ‘“‘he is brilliant, 
intelligent and capable, but if you meet him ina 
group, he is quite different. Koreans are wanting in 
ability to unite in will and sentiment, and they do not 
have the courage and faculty to co-operate.”’ 


Dr. Dan Poling’s visit to Korea during the Christmas 
season, and his forceful addresses both in Seoul and 
Pyengyang, made a great impression upon Koreans, 
His theme in Seoul was, ‘‘The Youth Movement all over 
the world.”’ ‘Dr. Poling’s message was, as reported 
by The Chosun Daily, ‘a sensational event of the 
season. A thousand attentive youth heard his power- 
ful address. Everyone who heard him, was uplifted. 
He described fully how the young people of every na- 
tion gathered round a national leader. ‘But goodness 
and peace,’ declared Dr. Poling, ‘would come when 
the youth of the world center around Jesus Christ.’ 
The same thought has been expressed by many others, 
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but his fine earnest personality was manifest in his 
speech so that what he said became more effective and 
inspiring, Not only what he said, but what he was 
seemed to make a special personal appeal to everyone 
present.”’ 


. There were 11,544 accidental deaths in Korea in 1934, 
and of this number suicides figure 2,472. Various 
reasons for as great a number are reported as 
follows; poverty 580; family troubles, 334; 159 
with no future hope; and 455 because of inability to 
endure the pains of incurable diseases. 


The new beautiful Chunju West Gate Church was 
completed and the dedication service held December 
1, 1935. The total cost was 9,000 yen, and the devo- 
tion and sacrifice of the Church members in building 
this Church are really praiseworthy. 


The: plan for establishing a juridical person for the 
Sanitarium at Haiju, was initiated on December 14th 
by prominent people of that city. Dr. Hall has made 
a contribution that the Korean people can not fully 
appreciate. The proposed amount for the juridical 
person is 100,000 yen approximately. A nationwide 
appeal is being made by Dr. Hall ard his friends. 


Though widely scattered, the total Korean popula- 
tion in Manchukuo is reported, to be 833,302. This is 
less than formerly reported. 


The sale of alcoholic drink in Korea has reached 
such alarming proportions that itis receiving great 
attention from the Church. An association for turn- 
ing the youth aside from drinking, was formed in 
Seoul, December 14, 1985. This group made the fol- 
lowing plans for juvenile prohibition. 1. A regular 
temperance bulletin shall be published. 2. Posters 
and handbills stating all existing conditions, will be 
widely distributed. 3. Co-operative efforts with other 
institutions along the same line will be definitely made. 
4, Lecture tours shall be promoted. 5. A petition to 
the Government for enacting a law against juvenile 
drinking shall be presented. 6. Public opinion shall 
be definitely aroused. 7. Temperance bodies shall be 
organized. 8. Branch temperance associations for 
this purpose will be organized in various cities all over 
the country. 

Revival meetings in all Methodist Churches in Seoul 
were held from the evening of December 8th to 11th, 
Bishop Arthur J. Moore led the services. Special 
meetings for pastors and other religious workers were 
also held in the mornings during the same period. 


Those Who Write for Us 


The Rev C. A. Clark, Ph. D., D. D. came to Korea 
in 1902 and is a memberizof the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission. 
byterian Theological Seminary in Pyengyang. He is 
probably the best known present-day writer among 
missionaries now in Korea. 


~ Our readers will rejoice to have another article 
from the pen of the Rev. James S. Gale, D. D. who 
resides now at 35 St. James Square, Bath, England. Dr. 
Gale came to Korea in 1888 from Toronto and joined the 
Northern Presbyterian Mission in 1891. He and Mrs. 
Gale retired in 1928. As a linguist, student of Korean 
history and literature, and writer of books on Korea, 
he is easily first. We very much hope that he will 
send us more articles. 


The Rev. Charles F. Bernheisel, D. D. is well qualifi- 
ed to write the article on Kil Moksa (pastor) who 
for a generation has been one of the best known 
Korean church leaders. Dr. Bernheisel came to 
Korea and to Pyengyang in 1900 as a member of the 
Northern Presbyterian Mission and during all that 
time has been closely associated with the man about 
whom he writes. For a number of years Dr. Bernheisel 
was a member of the faculty of the Union Christian 
College and during the present year is Succes sor to the 
late Dr. A. F. Robb in the chair of Church History 
in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 


Last month we introduced the Rev. S. A. Moffett, 
D. D. According to the Federal Council Prayer Calen- 
dar (1936) of Korea, he is one of sixteen Protestant 
missionaries now in Korea who were appointed before 
1900. It will be doing the cause of missions in Korea 
a great service if a number of ‘‘the sixteen’’ will 
send us more articles about the ‘‘Early Days’’. 


Rev, V. W. Peters is a member of the Southern 
Methodist Mission. See ‘‘K. M, F.’’, January, 1936, 


' For some time we have had in mind articles on 
‘First Impressions’’ by some of our new missionaries. 
Messrs Lane and New are both members of the 
Australian Presbyterian Mission and came to Korea 
in 1934, as did Mrs. Pieters, the wife of Rev. A. A. 
Pieters who wrote our New Year’s poem for last 
month. 


The Rev. J. I. Paisley, D. D., of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Mission, and Mr. Y. H. Kim, Ph. D., Librarian 
of Ewha College, were both introduced to our readers 
in January. ° : : 


Northern Methodist Mission 


He is professor of Homiletics in the Pres- . 


Notes and Personals 


Miss M. Bording, Kongju Left on furlough 
Miss Esther L. Hulbert, Pyengyang ,, 
Miss Alfreda Kostrup, Chemulpo e a 
The following appeared in the Christian Advocate of — 
December 19, 1935: Anders Kristian Jensen of Seoul; — 
Korea, received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
In Korea, asa Methodist Episcopal missionary, h 
has been associate superintendent of the Centr 
District. While in this country on furlough, he h 
delivered more than 1,200 addresses on conditions 1 
Korea. He expects to return to the Orient next 
menth. a 
The many friends of Dr. and Mrs. W. Carl Rufus, — 
who for a number of years were members of the 
Mission and are now visiting Korea again, will be 
sorry to learn that a cablegram received on January 
8th announced the death of their oldest son, Merlin, — 
at the age of 32 years in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
They left for the U. S. A. via Europe on January 29. — 


Southern Methodist Mission } 


The Rev. F. K. Gamble, who was for a number of — 
years a member of the Mission, has been cleo 


Editor of the Alabama Christian Advocate.  # 
United Church of Canada Mission ne 


Mr. C. A. Bruce, Lungchingtsun, — 
Miss Maude Rogers, Wonsan, has had an operation 
in Severance Hospital, Seoul, for appendicitis, and! 
as we go to the press, is doing well. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
On January 7, a daughter, Kathleen, was borm 
to the Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Henderson, Taiku. 


Mrs. W. M. Baird, Jr., Chairyung, is to be 
resident in Seoul for some months so as to be able to 
get medical treatment in Severance Hospital for her 
daughter, 

"The Rev. H. P. Dunlop, D.D. of Chicago, who has- 

- been visiting in Korea and doing evangelistic work in 
several places in the north since August, is now ill 
in Severance Hospital, Seoul. 


STAMPS FOR SALE 
A BARGAIN 


1899 Japanese issue, complete—15 stamps. 

1914 Japanese issues to date, including ¥ 5.00 and | 
¥ 10.00 stamps—19 stamps and One Sheet of Mixed: 
Stamps, Japanese and Foreign—36 stamps. 

ALL THE ABOVE FOR TWO YEN 

Also we offer One Sheet of Commemorative Stamps,. 
unused. 20 stamps for ¥ 3.10. 

Please apply, with remittance, to HENRY SAN- 
BORN, PLEASANTON, KOBE, JAPAN. 


L, C. SMITH TYPEWRITER for Sale. Standard size, 
in good condition, Price ¥170. Can be seen at. 
Dr. Holdcroft’s, Seoul. Write Dr. H, T. Baugh,.. 
Andong. - oe babe ; 
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